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It seems that at 12-year intervals there 
is a new outburst of Soviet aggression 
to which we react with abhorrence and 
surprise. In 1944 the Soviets absorbed 
the Baltic states, in 1956 they sent 
their tanks into Hungary, in 1968 into 
Prague, and now into Afghanistan. In 
each case the world was convulsed, and 
we began to grope for new premises 
with which to.understand the Kremlin’s 
intent and objectives. 

There are always questions: ques- 
tions accompanied with accusing fingers 
or breast-beating lamentations about 
what we could have done or should have 
done, questions about what we can do 
or must do. Perhaps the best questions 
to ask concern not what has happened 
or what we must do but how does the 
world react to this latest instance of 
Soviet misbehavior and what should be 
the consequences. 

Posing a question like this is not 
meant to run away from our own re- 
sponsibilities or remain oblivious to our 
opportunities. To act with responsible 
leadership implies that there is a com- 
munity of nations which welcomes such 
leadership. But it implies something 
even more important: that the world 
community is willing and capable of 
taking positions on its own, which could 
be as effective or perhaps even more so 
than actions which we alone inspire. 
Posing the question in this manner 
leads us to reassess the global political 
dynamic which exists today in contrast 
to past events. 
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Response to Soviet Aggression 


The Baltic aggression took place in the 
waning days of the Second World War, 
in a devastated and exhausted Europe, 
morally and psychologically too bat- 
tered to care. And outside Europe 
there was little else. Europe, with 
America, is what the world consisted 
of. By 1956, Europe was well divided, 
though the reaction in the West set 
back the Communist cause for decades. 
But outside of Europe, European issues 
were too far removed for those few 
newly independent countries which by 
then had gained admittance to the 
world community. Most of the countries 
which today comprise the majority of 
U.N. membership were at that time 
under colonial tutelage; their views 
were neither asked for nor mattered. In 
1968, the reaction of the entire world 
community—now bolstered with scores 
of new nations—was more pronounced. 
But undeniably Czechoslovakia was still 
a European affair for the Third World, 
and the Soviets were still far removed 
from the Third World. Simultaneously, 
our involvement in Vietnam was de- 
flecting the focus of world attention 
from what was occurring in Prague. 

But today’s international scene is 
drastically different and, from the 
Politbureau’s perspective, far less un- 
concerned. 

While Afghanistan may be within 
the traditional Russian sphere of influ- 
ence, it is not, properly speaking, one 
of the Russians’ own. In fact, for all in- 
tents and purposes, Afghanistan is ev- 
erything but a Soviet satellite. It is a 
member of the Third World, a 
nonaligned member, and a member of 
the loose, yet increasingly active, Mos- 
lem affinity group. Thus the Red Army 
may have marched into Afghanistan 
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with a hundred thousand troops to im- 
pose their will on the Afghans, but in 
this process they have stepped on a few 
very sensitive feet in other countries as 
well. With their war against a Third 
World country, they are posing a new, 
unprecedented threat to all Third 
World countries, who until now may 
have felt that Soviet expansionism 
seeks its coveted prizes in other direc- 
tions. With their subjugation of a 
nonaligned nation they have challenged 
the principles of the nonaligned move- 
ment and given it perhaps a new 
agenda item that the Soviets will 
forever regret having caused to be 
placed on the nonaligned priority list. 
After the Havana summit of the 
nonaligned nations last year, when the 
Cuban-led effort to represent the 
U.S.S.R. as their “natural ally” failed, 
it is very doubtful that these countries 
would now welcome the Russian bear’s 
forced embrace any more than they 
welcomed its earlier amorous over- 
tures. And with their police action 
against Moslem rebels and resisters, 
they may have stepped into a hornet’s 
nest of Islamic revivalism and may yet 
be stung so badly that no potion of 
Marxist-Leninst rhetoric would ever 
cure them of their self-inflicted wounds. 

So the world’s response is and will 
continue to be very different from past 
reactions, so different in fact that it 
may never be digested by the geriatric 
members of the Politbureau. For the 
first time, their aggression was an 
unchess-like move—a rush move in 
which they failed to calculate all the 
possible combinations. 


The New Global Politics 


The new combinations programmed by 
the new factors of global politics leave 


the present landscape of international 
affairs cluttered by leftover assump- 
tions, discarded arguments, and re- 
hashed rhetoric. Wise men will tell 
you—and they have their own wise men 
in the Kremlin, too—that there is no 
difference between old world politics 
and new world politics. Yet there is. 
One difference is that there are new ac- 
tors on the scene who want a new order 
with new rules. 

Everything in global politics is 
about a “new order”—a new interna- 
tional economic order, political order, 
information order, technological order. 
But nobody has yet written the articles 
for this new world confederation or 
agreed to the rules that are proffered. 
We, the United States and our Western 
allies, seem to accept the need for a 
new world order but want to retain the 
rules of the old. The Soviets remain 
convinced that they are the new order, 
but nobody—including the Soviets 
themselves—can defend that thesis 
anymore. To be sure, they are better at 
bending rather than changing the rules. 
But except for their military presence, 
they have not been part of the old and 
pay only lip service to the new. In ac- 
tuality, they have not played much of a 
constructive role in creating a world 
order. This leaves the rest of the 
world—three-quarters of humanity and 
approximately 90 countries—to be 
members of the club of nations ad- 
vocating change. 

This is precisely the point. The club 
is no longer the exclusive domain of 
those nations who can count themselves 
with exclusivity—at least most of 
them—among the super rich. The club, 
which had liberalized criteria for mem- 
bership not long ago, has by now a 
number of the nouveaux riches states 
who could very well buy some of the old 
members many times over. Yet they 
seem to prefer the company of their 
poor cousins who have also applied and 
have been admitted. So the club is in 
turmoil, with tradition yielding to new 
manners while the holdovers from the 
ancient regime pretend that the truism 
holds that “the more the things change 
the more they remain the same.” 

The pretension—or shall I say 
illusion—of continuity on the part of the 
old members rests on the assumption of 
the wise men of politics: namely that 
there is no difference between the old 
politics and the new. Both, they would 
contend, concern themselves with the 
question of where the weight of au- 
thority lies in the allocation of power— 
the age-old question of politics as to 
who gets what or how the pie is sliced. 

But the fact of discontinuity in the 
new global politics is that the conse- 
quence of distribution of power is pred- 
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icated on the assumption of equality 
among the members, which leaves new 
politics with only one task and that is 
the assurance of the equality in results. 

The principle of equality in this 
new world order goes much beyond the 
defense of the practice of one-nation 
one-vote in the U.N. General Assem- 
bly. It goes beyond—though it 
includes—the realization of full partici- 
pation by all countries in all agencies 
and programs of the U.N. system. It is 
much more than the age-old idea of 
sovereign equality of states. The aim is 
nothing less than to make equality an 
independent and primary element of 
the organizing principles of global 
interdependence. 

There are, of course, simple as well 
as novel arguments to show that this is 
a thoroughly illogical, utopian 
proposition—that it will neither happen 
nor work. 

But what seems to be forgotten in 
our dismissal of utopias is that their 
principal function is not the achieve- 
ment of a state of perfect equality but a 
striving toward that state. The new na- 
tions, the new members of the club, are 
not saying that they are poor and 
therefore want to be at least as rich as 
we are—though that is part of the mes- 
sage. They are not saying that they are 
weak and want to be at least as power- 
ful as we are—though that point, too, is 
made. They have a radically different 
message. They maintain that the cur- 
rent world order must change and the 
values that imbue their global politics 
call for a mode of change and not an un- 
equivocal standard. In other words, the 
demands for a new world order refer . 
less to goals, that is, to benefits to be 
obtained, than to the way this quest for 
benefits is to be pursued. 


The Nonaligned Movement 


Let us briefly review the evolution of 
the so-called nonaligned movement, 
which best epitomizes the strength as 
well as the weakness of this new faction 
of the club of nations. The current 


’ membership is 95, Burma having just 


detached itself. It consists of 91 nations 
and four liberation movements. The 
movement has no charter, executive, or 
secretariat. Traditionally it has been 
the practice that the host for each 
nonaligned summit meeting assumes its 
presidency for a period of 3 years. 

As some of you may know, the 
summit is the movement’s most au- 
thoritative organ. It reviews the prog- 
ress of the movement, debates and 
takes positions on issues, and adopts 
action programs for a 3-year period. 
Each summit initiates a new 3-year 
cycle of nonaligned meetings. 


Membership criteria in the 
nonaligned movement are vague and 
largely determined by members’ at- 
titudes toward a particular applicant. 
Therefore, you have major actors of in- 
ternational politics in the group, such 
as India; active ones such as Yugoslavia 
or Cuba; focal ones such as Egypt and 
Kampuchea; and relatively insignificant 
ones such as the Maldives and Seychel- 
les. It has Communist members such as 
Korea and Vietnam, anti-Communists 
such as Argentina and Indonesia, 
Communists who fight each other such 
as Kampuchea and Vietnam, rich ones 
such as the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC) and poor 
ones who are most of the rest. 

Their cohesiveness, or rather their 
search for cohesiveness in terms of 
membership, is characterized paradoxi- 
cally but perhaps best by what they are 
not. They are in the main non-white and 
non-Kuropean, though Yugoslavia was 
a founding member. They are primarily 
non-rich, though that, too, has changed 
so far as the OPEC countries are con- 
cerned. They are, with few exceptions, 
not members of big power blocs, though 
when one thinks of the nonaligned 


‘members such as North Korea, Cuba, 


and Vietnam, that is clearly not true. 
And most are not democratic govern- 
ments, though the largest and original 
member, India, is. 

Originally they were countries 
situated in what was once called the 
“grey areas” of conflict in the Cold 
War—areas in which these countries 
resisted involvement. 

In an effort to avoid overdepend- 
ence on the superpowers and to en- 
hance their own influence internation- 
ally through expressions of solidarity 
on major issues, the movement 
began—with its first summit in Bel- 
grade in 1961—curiously as a concen- 
trated effort to mediate in the Cold 
War. Over the next few years, 
nonaligned emphasis shifted to a cam- 
paign to speed up the decolonization 
process. This was the overriding 
nonaligned issue at the Cairo summit in 
1964. This remains a major preoccupa- 
tion today, with particular implications 
for the Arab-Israeli conflict and the lib- 
eration movements in southern Africa. 

The economic issues, while always 
a concern, gained nonaligned attention 
on par with the Cold War and decoloni- 
zation at the Lusaka summit in 1970. 
There, a separate summit declaration 
on economic issues—the first such 
document— emphasized self-reliance, 
mutual assistance, and cooperation. 
This thrust achieved new momentum at 
the Algiers summit in 1973 with the 
adoption of a comprehensive nonaligned 
economic program calling for a funda- 


mental revision of the world economic 
order. Nearly one-half of the recent 
Havana summit’s final declaration was 
devoted to aspects of these same eco- 
nomic issues, aS was a major portion of 
the October 12 U.N. General Assembly 
speech of Fidel Castro. 

The evolution of causes of the 
nonaligned movement is not a theater 
in search of play. As with most move- 
ments, it does not define itself by strict 
rules of adherence to a core ideology. 
Nor is it an alliance based on a contract 
with fine print. Instead of defining its 
ideology, one might characterize their 
search for adhesion as a theological 
quest for its own nature rather than a 
teleological movement toward a certain 
goal. Faithfulness to the original spirit 
that spawned the movement is its best 
characteristic, and this is where the 
sharpest battles are fought—not unlike 
most denominational movements. 

While today the movement is con- 
cerned principally with economic is- 
sues, including the international eco- 
nomic order, it continues to espouse the 
principles of nonintervention and the 
struggle against neocolonialism. Recent 
events suggest that they may emerge 
again as the movement’s top agenda 
item, however with a difference. This 
strategical difference is that while the 
West would remain a target of their 
criticism, Russian hegemonism may 
make the Soviets a more immediate 
target. This will not get us off the hook, 
but it will certainly bury the notion that 
the Soviets are the movement’s natural 
ally and we are its natural enemies. 

This makes global politics a very 
different and very new game. It is also 
why the United Nations has acquired a 
new significance. 


The United Nations 


For too long and far too often, our body 
politic has emitted contradictory and 
confusing signals about our commit- 
ment to the United Nations and about 
our estimation of the role the United 
Nations and other multilateral institu- 
tions play in the conduct of our foreign 
policy. Our exaggerated expectations, 
symbolic as they may be of our best in- 
tentions, have not always served us 
well. 

There is a single certainty left for 
us to deduce and that is that the United 
States needs the United Nations as 
much as it needs us. The past several 
weeks should serve as an object lesson 
to those who are wont to dismiss it as a 
drain on our resources, an impediment 
to our bilateral diplomatic initiatives, a 
theater of the absurd where absurd 
causes are promoted by absurd minis- 
tates. Among the nonaligned countries, 


59 voted in favor of the roll call resolu- 
tion condemning the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and only nine against. Of 
the countries which comprise the Third 
World, 78 voted yes and only nine voted 
no, with the rest abstaining or not par- 
ticipating. In the Security Council, the 
resolution that brought the Soviet veto 
had the approving vote of Third World 
countries. In an earlier Security Coun- 
cil resolution demanding the with- 
drawal of Soviet ally Vietnam from 
Kampuchea, seven members of the 
nonaligned movement present on the 
Council voted for the resolution the 
Soviets vetoed. This is the same United 
Nations to which we ascribed endless 
imperfections and ill behavior that it 
has never had or ever manifested, the 
same United Nations we accused of 
being anti-American, anti-white, and 
anti-democratic, and denigrated as in- 
consequential, irrelevant, and unimpor- 
tant. 

The decision of the International 
Court of Justice on the hostages in 
Iran, the overwhelming condemnation 
of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
the resolutions of the Security Council 
on Iran and Afghanistan—not- 
withstanding the Soviet vetoes—have 
given birth to a new public appreciation 
in the United States of the importance 
of the United Nations and its galaxy of 
specialized agencies. This should 
rightly be so. The past several weeks 
have given lie to the cavalier assump- 
tion that the “United Nations is a nice 
place to visit but not a place where one 
should conduct his diplomacy.” It now 


- appears to be less an unfriendly and 


dangerous place than some have had us 
believe. 

From the early days of this Ad- 
ministration, President Carter has 
placed the United Nations in the cen- 
terpiece of American diplomacy. His 
support of the United Nations did not 
stem from a traditional approach to 
U.S. multilateral diplomacy. He placed 
the United Nations in the center of our 
global diplomacy because for most na- 
tions of the world the United Nations is 
the hub of their primary diplomatic ac- 
tivity. This conceptual approach essen- 
tially suggested that if the international 
community had elected the United Na- 
tions as the forum for the conduct of 
their global diplomatic business we 
could hardly set up a different mar- 
ketplace in which to negotiate ideas and 
bargain. 

Yet the President was to meet with 
the stark realities of a new decade of in- 
ternational politics—an ever-increasing 
trend toward restraint and punitive ap- 
proaches to international politics by 
some elements of the legislative branch 
and a series of U.N. actions which were 


viewed as inimical to U.S. interests. 

As a consequence and under a bar- 
rage of media criticism of the impotence 
and intemperance of the United Na- 
tions, our public found a new bete 
noire, a new cause to rally against. This 
is all the more paradoxical because 
under the stewardship of Ambassadors 
Young and McHenry the mood within 
the United Nations had changed, and 
confrontation was replaced by coopera- 
tion. However, the timelag in percep- 
tion in our public mind continued to see 
the United Nations as a diplomatic 
minefield better to be avoided. 

Facts should have called for re- 
newed U.S. commitment to the United 
Nations. Instead, increasing efforts 
were made to play politics with the 
politics of the United Nations. So while 
we made strides in creating a new at- 
mosphere in the halls of the United Na- 
tions, we have been greatly handi- 
capped by having to exert effort, 
energy, and talent to fend off unwar- 
ranted criticism, unnecessary restric- 
tions, and potentially fatal assaults by 
friendly fire. In the face of this action, 
we are reminded that the fundamental 
issue involved here is whether or not 
the United States will continue to fully 
honor its legal obligations as a member 


_in good standing in the U.N. system. 


As a participating member of U.N. 
agencies, we are expected to honor es- 
tablished rules—recognizing, of course, 
that we have the option to seek changes 
in the rules where we find them to be 
contrary to our interests. The dramatic 
events of the past few weeks and 
months I hope will quiet for the time 
being the more demagogic voices of 
anti-U.N. sentiment so that we may 
have a rational debate about the future 
role of the United Nations in U.S. 
foreign policy, through which we may 
even rediscover the United Nations as 
a hospitable forum for U.S. initiatives. 

The new appraisal of the U.N.’s 
behavior should do more than simply 
count the votes cast against the 
Soviets. This new appraisal should 
highlight a track record of sound 
achievements and a forum of endless 
promise. Let us take a moment to look 
at where we have been and how far we 
have come. 

First, it is not now, nor has it ever 
been, true that the United States has 
been the odd man out, the butt of all 
rhetoric, and the outvoted victim of 
most resolutions. Facts reveal a con- 
trary picture. In virtually all cases in 
the United Nations where there is a 
convergence of interest among the 
members, the United States is not in 
the minority. 

Second, in all major initiatives, 
such as the several peacekeeping opera- 
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tions, our leadership was recognized 
and followed by the majority of mem- 
bers. In the area of human rights, what 
for some appeared to have been a lonely 
American concern, the United Nations 
today is the major forum for improving 
the standards of human rights and in 
promoting actions to protect them. In 
the negotiations for a peaceful resolu- 
tion of southern African issues, we, 
with-our Western allies, are forging co- 
alitions and drafting initiatives for con- 
structive negotiation. 

The third point is both a note of 
caution and a recognition of progress. 
We have sought to resist falling prey to 
the Soviets’ campaign of self- 
promotion, attributing to themselves 
great “victories” on behalf of Third 
World countries— particularly on those 
issues where the Third World’s and our 
own positions have not yet converged. 
It is undoubtedly true that at least in 
three areas—the Middle East, south- 
ern Africa and global economic 
strategies—we are engaged in a series 
of serious negotiations where we do not 
seek victories but only lasting and 
mutually beneficial solutions. The fact 
that the Soviets and their client states 
at the United Nations ritualistically 
vote for Third World positions has 
served only to increase the decibel level 


of rhetoric over these issues. The truth 


is that the Soviet bloc has not mate- 
rially contributed anything to a mutu- 
ally beneficial resolution of these out- 
standing issues. 

The past year, especially the past 
several months, bore witness to 
momentous events in world affairs, 
events that have neither run their 
course nor are they predictable in their 
final consequences. The flagrant viola- 
tion of the most elementary rules of 
diplomacy in Iran, the naked aggression 
against the people of Afghanistan, are 
challenging the very structures of in- 
ternational order. These dramatic in- 
stances of the recurring threats to 
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world peace have put the United Na- 
tions and a variety of international 
bodies in daily banner headlines. Many 
believe that these international organi- 
zations are our avenues of last resort. 
Should these multilateral institutions 
be unable to meet the challenges which 
confront them, the course of world poli- 
tics may well assume a direction of 
global destruction. 

In a complex world of nation- 
states, of growing interdependence and 
collective vulnerability, the United Na- 
tions’ attention is increasingly and 
necessarily turned to these new threats 
to peace. Compounding these new 
threats are the alarming energy crisis, 
the depletion of nonrenewable re- 
sources, pollution, global economic de- 
pression, and monetary chaos. The 
search for resolution has infused the 
United Nations with a new sense of 
urgency. 

In many ways, the dynamics of the 
United Nations will never be the same 
again. Indeed, over the years we have 
shed many of our illusions, the illusion 
that the United Nations is, as it was 
originally envisaged, the strongest arch 
of great power cooperation. We have 
also come— grudgingly —to accept that 
with the influx of almost a hundred new 
nations into this political arena, we are 
no longer in the position of conducting 
an orchestra, no matter how well inten- 
tioned or artfully scored our symphony 
for world peace and progress may have 
been. Indeed, the new emerging coun- 
tries have other agendas—not all of 
them in conflict with our own but with 
different priorities and processes. Over 
these years we have had to adjust our 
style, our plans, and our diplomatic 
purpose. Yet the successes that we 
have realized through this forum, which 
has thrived in a curious coexistence of 
disparate interests, have taught us 
some very basic lessons. 

If we continue to propagate the 
view that the United Nations is incon- 
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sequential, we may well be left without 
an avenue for resolutions when our 
interests require that it be effective. 

If we dismiss its pronouncements 
as nothing but a form of “resolutionary 
warfare” or discredit the whole institu- 
tion when a decision is made which dis- 
pleases us, we cannot expect its mem- 
bership to embrace our initiatives when 
it is convenient or expeditious to U.S. 
interests. 

As, we enter the decade of the 
1980s, the energy crisis, hunger, pollu- 
tion, the continuing violations of human 
rights, and the crowded agenda of 
global problems rival the traditional 
threats to collective security posed by 
the dangers of nationalistic excess, 
ideological extremism, and imperialistic 
ambitions. 

The issues we have touched on here 
point only toward our mutual aspira- 
tions and needs and speak to the inter- 
dependence of a world community 
which will require strong multilateral 
institutions. This convergence of inter- 
national interests is the very reason for 
the United Nations. It is not a collec- 
tive manifestation of homogenous 
peoples but rather a mosaic of many 
images. It reflects the richness of the 
global multiplicity of cultural tradi- 
tions, political institutions, and legal 
philosophies yet is capable of har- 
monizing our strategies, coalescing our 
objectives, and addressing our mutual 
concerns. If allowed, it is capable of 
working to the mutual advantage of all 
of its member states—upholding with 
integrity and objectivity the highest 
standards of freedom and dignity. @ 
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